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extensive, without the smallest interruption on any side, 
except that on- the south the Wicklow mountains, distant 
about fifteen English miles, rise about a degree and a 
half. 

To give any thing like a correct idea of this building 
would" occupy far more space than we could allocate to 
the subject. - We shall merely notice a few particulars. 
It is a handsome building, presenting in front a facade of 
twtf' wings, and a projecting centre, crowned by a dome. 
Besides apartments for the professor, there are two rooms 
particularly appropriated to astronomical purposes— the 
Bquatoriafand Meridian rooms. The former is imme- 
diately beneath the dome, which is intersected by an 
aperture of two feet sis inches in breadth, and is moveable 
by means of rack work, so that the aperture may be direct- 
ed to any point of the horizon. The equatorial instru- 
ment rests on a solid pillar of substantial masonry, sixteen 
feet square. The Meridian room of the west side of the 
building is thirty- seven feet two inches long, and twenty- 
three feet broad in the inside clear, and twenty-one feet 
hm\u It contains the transit instrument, and the cele- 
brated eighty- feet Astronomical Circle. The pillars of 
the transit instrument-— which stand on a solid block of 
Portland stone, nine feet two inches in length, by three 
feet in breadth, and sixteen inches thick— are seven feet 
six inches high, their bases three feet from north to south, 
and two feet" six inches from east to west Each of the 
supporting pillars consisting oi one solid piece, all effects 
of' mortar and cement are avoided, and what is of more 
importance, all iron cramps are unnecessary. The tem- 
perature of the pillars at different heights is shown by 
thermometers, the tubes of which are bent at right angles, 
and their bulbs are inserted into the stone, and sur- 
rounded with dust of the same stone. 

We need scarcely mention, that the Professor who now 
fills the situation with so much honour to himself and the 
College, is William Rowan Hamilton, Esq. Royal Astro- 
nomer of Ireland, 

The Observatory commands 'on the south side a fine 
■¥iewaf the surrounding, country, with a gentle declivity to 
the river, and from thence a varied picture of the rich 
scenery of the woods of the Phoenix Park, terminated in 
the back-ground by the mnjestic grandeur of the Wicklow 
mountains. To the south-east lies the city of Dublin, dis- 
tant four miles, the semicircular bay with "its shipping, and 
the great South Wall, extending five miles into the sea, 
and terminated by the Light-house; the new piers form- 
ing Kingstown harbour; the ridge of rocky hills, called 
The Three Brothers forming the head of Daikey, and 
bearing Malpas's Obelisk on the highest point. On 
the east and north- east Clontarf and"" its environs, the 
Hill of Howth, Ireland's Eye, and Lambay. From thence 
to the north-west the prospect is so. uncommonly -level 
and extensive as to gratify the astronomer much more 
than the painter. $ hut even this variety is not without its 
beauty. To the south-west are the ruins at Castleknock ; 
and to the west, the extended and rich view of Kildare, 
in which Mr. Gonolly's Obelisk forms a grand and central 



THB BOCCAUGIPS CURSE. 

Among all the sweet scenes of my native home, that 
fancy paints for my mind's eye in the calm soft twilight, 
there is not one over the memory of which it delights me 
more to linger, than the snug little embowered farm-house 
ofBunglass, and its comfortable, good-humoured occu- 
pants, Dermod Moran and his pretty Norah. Charity and 
hospitality are, I am proud to say, no scarce virtues among 
my countrymen ; hut here they flourished in their glory. 
Hot a poor neighbour within the circuit of a mile— not 
a beggar went the road— but could boast of having re- 
ceived the ready and welcome aid which the worthy cou- 
ple seenied almost proud to be able to ofiferj and never 
did the jjlessiings of the grateful digressed bestow a richer 
*jwar<j|..i[pr . Denfiod's crops and cattle would have been 
$%W V of the whole country round, if they could have 
Iiadvl^^heartto'cnvy such a man any thing, However, 
Vhe& : ::0W':eroa08 would gather at \'a .wake or other meet- 



ing, and begin, like their betters, to grow tired of praising 
their neighbours, and qualify their former good words 
with a little scandal, I must acknowledge, that Dermod 
and his Norah used come in occasionally for a sly remark 
from the old ladies, who could declare, that t( there was 
a time when they had full and plenty, and yet the poor 




past an'~gone." All this was perfectly true : and, more- 
over, as the story is worth telling, I do not see why I 
should put myself under the same restraint with those 
respectable old ladies, particularly as I am sure I am 
among" friends who will let it go no farther. 

Dermod Moran was little more than a green gossoon 
when a rich uncle, the former proprietor of Dunglass, left 
him his interest in the farm, and a stocking full of guineas 
whereby our hero, by a most usual transmutation, from 
being considered the handsome ne'er-do-well of the pa- 
rish, became all of a sudden, the admired Of all beholders, 
the general mark of every bustling buddogh that had a 
daughter to dispose of, and every little girl that had a 
hand to do the like with. In fact, every one of his hidden 
virtues burst forth with such a blaze, that his vices, if he 
had any, were quite lost in the splendour. To tell the 
truth, Dermod had virtues, and it was none of the least of 
them that his head was not turned as well as his charac- 
ter; or that the volley of -kind looks showered on him 
from all quarters, scarcely for a moment caused him to 
swerve from the vows of his other days, A few months 
passed over the head of this new Fortunatus, and not 
without imparting to him an ordinary share of wisdom 
and steadiness, evinced perhaps by his donning his best 
habiliments one fine summer's morning, and making his 
way over the fields' to the cottage of the widow Mooney 
and her daughter Norah, who in his darker days took 
little time to consider before she blushed an affirmative to 
the suit which the wild but generous boy so ardently 
pressed at a time When either had little thought of his 
future good fortune. The widow and her child were sit- 
ting in front of their Httle cottage at their spinning wheels 
when the rather unexpected, though long-hoped for* re- 
creant stood before them with as much love and happi- 
ness beaming in his eyes as ever set a maiden's, heart "at 
rest on this all-important subject. 

" Norah," said he, before the t poor girl had half-reco- 
vered from her delightful surprise, "'twas nothin* kept 
me, but just wai tin' till all was ready, an* there *ud be 
no delays j an*, maybe, to have a hit of fun wid them 
things beyant, that never looked the same side ovthe 
road with me afore: so, acushla, don't blame me for 
keepin' them in the dark; but come wid me, an* let me 
show them the choice I made/' 

While he was uttering these few words, the cheeks, of 
the little maiden underwent as many changes as ever such 
words could excite; and at length, with some difficulty, 
she was enabled to answer, 

*' Och, Dermod avickat's sure enough that I was fretted 
by youiv not comin* ; bud, any how, I knew it wasn't to 
be* an' it oughn't to be, for you're rich now, an* I've 
nothin' bud the oukl white-faced cow. So, now, dont 
mind my crying for I can't help it ; bud go an\ look for 
some fortune, an' forget me, an* heaven bless you," 

My readers may be sure that the tears which burst from 
her eyes during this little harangue, completely invali- 
dated 'her advice, for Dermod, warmly pressing her hand 
with all the fervency of a fond heart, declared, that rich 
or poor she was his, and should be his j and he kept his 
promise, for ^before that day three weeks Norah Mooney 
and her old white-faced cow were ensconced in Duhglaa's, 
to the no small surprise of the would-be wise and prudent 
people of the heighbourhood. Time passed on^-but, uri« 
fortunately, the taunts and thwartxogs which poor Norah 
daily met from her less fortunate, rivals, hindered time 
from accustoming her to her change of condition, or a wak« 
: ing a proper feeling in her bosom on account of it. In a 
word, Norah became proud an d selfish— .-Jrer temper; na- 
turally bland and gentle, soured beneath uhkindnessy and 
in spite of all the blessings / she enjoyed,, she became so 
ungrateful as to drive from her door the very objects of 
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charity who before shared with welcome her every meal, 
Things were going on in this unpleasant manner, when a 
noorokl heggarman, lame and half blind, crawled one 
day to her door, and prayed for a little help, but prayed 
in vain. Borne busy neighbour had a few moments before 
carried her, with a little exaggeration, an, unkind remark 
made on her while at mass on the Sunday, by one of her 
husband's former admirers, and venting her whole store 
of wrath on the poor boccaugb, she angrily bade him 
begone for an idle vagabond. 

«* Misthress dear,'* whined the old man, "for the love 
of your honest father, don't send me away without some- 
thin', for I'm poor an' tired." 

* ( Sorra a ha'porth 1" ejaculated the angry woman— 
« go along an* work, there's many a waker man than you 
break in' stones on the road belop." 
« Och, acushla, a taste ov the buttermilk, itself." 
*« No, thin, if it was to make a young boy ov you. 5 ' 
" Well, then/ said the boccaugh, "may the curse of a 
poor ould man lie at your niggardly door, as long as you 
have the worth of a white tinpenny inside ov it to lose— 
Amin anVamin I "and he turned round and went his way. 
The solemnity with which he -had spoken the impreca- 
tion, in some degree calmed the fury into which the tell- 
tale had thrown her '; and In a minute or two she opened 
the door and looked out, to call back the be^annan, but 
he was already beyond hearing, and her pride prevented 
her following him to induce him to deprecate his malison. 
That evening was the commencement of her misfortunes, 
and scarcely a week passed over, that did not bring some 
misfortune in its train — their cattle died, their crops missed, 
and, in the midst of all their troubles, her eldest child was 
born; and this, which at any other time would have been 
a blessing,, ranked now among her worst misfortunes, for 
on leaving her sick bed she found a far different face on 
her little place, than when she lay down, bad as it was 
then, However, she had yet to bear worse privations. 
The "ould white-faced cow" ■was all that remained from 
their once abundant stock when the little one was weaned, 
and the small quantum of milk .which she afforded had 
become in itself a great blessing— but necessity at length 
compelled them to part with her, 

■'« All our bad luck. go with her, Dermod aehra," said 
the heart-broken woman, when this step was at length 
determined ; but the levity with which she spoke was 
evidently assumed to stifle the sob that would else have 
choked her* Poor Dermod saw the agony she suffered, 
and knew well how much comparative comfort they were 
about to relinquish - 7 but what could he do— he had lived 
three months on provisions obtained on time, and the 
moment was come when he should pay double their value 
for them, or go to jail, For his child and his own Norah 
he could bear the latter alternative with cheerfulness, and 
in his heart he determined to tuu the risk. 
■:" Norah, acushla I** exclaimed he, suddenly, "sure we 
needn't sell her. Red Rody can wait a month or two for 
the price of the meal, an J the docthor, maybe, won't press 
us— -an*-— an*— who knows what might turn up atbre the 
sessions, anyhow." 

tc Oh, no, Dermod i" said the wile, overcome utterly, 
and sinking on her chair in a flood of tears—" Heaven 
knows how bad we can do without her—- but we can do 
without her; but, Dermod, asthore machree, what ^ud I 
do without you, at all, at all Oh no, Dermod— to-mor- 
row she must go to the fair, an' I'll go wid you, acushla, 
to keep your heart up." 

Early next day the cow was driven out of her little pas- 
ture, where she was no more to feed, and the beggared 
couple proceeded on their way to the fair of Bally - t — » 
which was to be held that day. The silence was broken 
by neither party, except by the occasional sob which burst 
from poor Norah in spite of herself, when she thought 
how often she sat under the old cow with the light merry 
heart which she was never, never more to 'possess; and 
the occasional effort inade by Dermod to whistle a tune, 
and show how well he bore his misfortune. At length 
the tedious journey was at an end, and they arrived at the 
fair-green. The invitations of the gingerbread women, 
the inflated harangue of the showmen, the jabber of the 
gentlemen of the thimblerig, the lowing of the cattle, the 



squalling of the pigs, the quarrels of the drivers, and the 
idle laugh of the gaping rustics, altogether formed a hub- 
bub which can never be appreciated but by those who have 
at some time lucubrated in that terrestrial paradise— an 
Irish country fair. This enlivening; scene, though little in 
accordance with the feelings of either, roused them from 
the lethargy of silent but powerful grief into which they 
had sunk; and Dermod, pointing to"a tent at the verge 
of the green, bade Norah sit there until he came to her* 
at the same time handing her a penny, with a smile, and 
bidding her buy gingerbread with it, though it and the 
needful luck-penny completed his worldly wealth, so far 
us his Majesty's coinage went. Making some light, but 
almost ineffectual attempt to answer in the same spirit, 
she turned to the direction he pointed out, and they sepa- 
rated. 

Poor Norah had sat there for a long time, waiting the 
return of her husband, with the painful, hut unavoidable 
news, that their last comfort was parted with, and their 
last possible sacrifice made ; but he did not return. She 
would have risen and sought him, but for his positive di- 
rections, given to her to make that tent their rendezvous ; 
and the deep hungry anxiety that gradually stole across 
her^ together with her previous sufferings, and her lonely, 
sorrowful .condition,- amid- so many bustling and apparently 
happy individuals, quite overcame her, and resting her 
head on her bosom, she wept long and bitterly, until her 
convulsive spasms, and the noise of a riotous mob, ap- 
proaching where she sat, awakened the baby, which until 
now had happily slumbered at her breast. Engaged as 
she was in„quieting irs cries, and endeavouring to restore 
it to sleep, she scarcely minded that a dense crowd was 
approaching her, huzzaing, quarrelling, exhorting, shout- 
ing, and. in fact, making every species of noise usual on 
such occasions ; while far in their front was a woman appa- 
rently pursued by them. For a' minute or two the tents, 
by their intricacies, intervened between Norah and the 
disturbance; and the woman, taking advantage of this 
momentary escape, made a slight deviation from her route, 
unobserved by any one, and stood paining in front of 
Norah, who was first aroused from her engrossing occupa- 
tion by the stranger's hurried exclamation ~ 

" Confusion ' to ■ ye, Biddy, is that you sittin* so quiet 
there, while X might have been cotch and transported, for 
all the help you or any ov thimgev me, Here, take .this ■$. 
an' Tlldhraw them off* an* let them catch me," at the 
same time flinging into her lap a small handle j and rush* 
ing past her, she flew like an arrow on Iier former path, 
and the fugitive and her pursuers were out -.of. 'hearing 
before she roused from her surprise. 

When first addressed ho rudely, she had raised her head 
to look at the intruder; but the hood of her cloak being 
thrown over it, so as to east her features 'completely in 
the shade, it was evident that she had been .mistaken for 
some other, to whom she bore, perhaps, a resemblance hi 
sixe or dress. As soon as she had settled this probability 
to her satisfaction, her attention was directed to the bun- 
dle which had been thrown to her. U consisted of an old 
pocket, rudely tied round with a garter, and containing 
several parcels, of -different sizes and shapes. To open it 
was her first act after examining it; and on doing so a 
quantity of notes and coins of all descriptions, watches, 
snuffboxes, and a large pocket-book fell out into her lap. 
Astounded at the discovery, she hastily gathered them* 
and crammed them back into the pocket", lest any one 
should behold her good fortune. But in replacing them so 
hastily, she burst the fastenings of the packet-book, and 
displayed to her astonished and half-doubting eyes a roll 
of notes within which seemed enough to purchase aba* 
riny." Crazed with delight, she almost screamed for joy, 
and thrust the whole parcel into her bosom. Just then 
Dermod came to her, and if a painter wished a model of 
the most insane joy, and Its contrast, he might have ob- 
tained it in the countenances of the two. Norah was the 
first to speak— not that she: noticed the deep, maniac de- 
fection of his manner, but because she wished to break to 
him the tale of their good fortune, 
" You sowiid-tIy,e\ipip.w jt -^er i mod avick," said she* 
" Wirra J : wirra I X^mC a gore sellm* I made of it/* 
was tbe answer* 
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" Don't fret, avick : we'll see the day when we'll have 
another, jewel. An' now how much have you to give me, 
for good luck." 

" Norah, Norah, acushla machree, we're beggared out 
an* out," was the wild answer he made the affrighted wo- 
man, who now for the first time saw something was wrong 
— "a thievin' pick-pocket stole the money from me afore 
I had it a minnit in my pocket, an' we must take to the 
side of the road at last — ochone, ochone !'• and he cast 
himself down with frightful force on a bank beside her, 
and covering his face with his hands, wept like a very 
child. A ray of light burst in on her, and quick as thought 
she laid the baby on the grass, and emptying out the con- 
tents of the pocket into her apron spread them before him. 

" Dermod," said she, " if it's not there among them, 
there's what's as good as it any day." 

He looked at the store of wealth she presented to his 
"view, and at her delighted face, alternately, for a few mo- 
ments. At length, fixing his eye on a piece of an old 
apron tied up with many cunning knots and folds, he 
grasped it with a trembling hand, and having made a vain 
effort to undo the fastenings, at length held it to Norah, 
exclaiming — 

" Chona machree, try it you ; the sight's out of my 
eyes, an' the strength from my fingers. Five pound four 
ought to be in it, if it's mine." 

" There you have it now— five pounds four shillings. 
Och, acushla, I'm wake wid joy." 

And now we may explain the circumstances which 
brought about this happy surprise. Soon after Dermod 
had been paid for his cow, a dreadful confusion began to 
spread through the whole fair — a rich Englishman who 
had been purchasing stock to a large amount, on searching 
for his pocket-book, containing all his money in bank- 
notes, discovered that it was not to be had. The people 
whose cattle he had purchased, and who were waiting to 
be paid, on hearing of his loss, gathered from all sides, de- 
manding their cattle or the money. Wives were seen 
hurrying for their husbands, and young girls for their 
fathers or brothers, to acquaint them with the misfortune, 
and send them in time to prevent the removal of the 
stock. Amid the general confusion Dermod put his hand 
into his pocket to secure his little all from a like fatal- 
ity — it was gone. Several others had also lost sums of 
money, and other property. However, some information 
had been received respecting a suspicious woman, and on 
the magistrates acquainting the sufferers with her descrip- 
tion, a general search was made for her. The woman on 
finding herself discovered, fled and was pursued, but when 
caught, not a farthing was found on her person. This de- 
prived Dermod of the few hopes that still encouraged him, 
and he returned to his wife with the ill tidings, a wretched 
and broken man. It is easy to guess why no money was 
found on the fugitive, and what the feelings of Dermod 
were on this sudden restoration of the sum so important 
to him ; and, to his credit be it spoken, he determined on 
handing to the magistrates the whole prize, for the pur- 
pose of having all restored to the respective owners. 
It would be superfluous to describe the joy of all, parti- 
cularly the poor Englishman, who hardly supposed such 
honesty could exist in Ireland. On the circumstances of 
the case being represented to all, a collection in the nature 
of a reward was cheerfully made for Dermod; and that 
evening he found himself as rich a man as ever he was, 
and with a character, not only untarnished, but really very 
highly spoken of. Gratitude to the Being who had so 
unexpectedly rescued them from beggary, led him and his 
wife to pursue a far different line of conduct from that 
which was nigh ending so disastrously, and it is needless 
to add, that a blessing followed them ; yet, strange to say, 
they had previously consummated in every particular the 
boccaugh's curse. M'C. 

PROLONGATION OF LIFE. 
At Geneva, in Switzerland, correct tables of deaths 
have been preserved since 1560, and the results prove the 
mean life was thus : in one century, eighteen years; in 
the next it grew to twenty-three ; in the middle of the 
next it rose to thirty-two; and finally, during the present 
Century, from J 81 5 to lS2S ; it amounts to thirty-six years. 



THE HISTORY AND PRESENT CONDITION OF 
THE BARBARY STATES.* 




Fountain near Algiers, 

Anxious to insert, previous to the closing of our Third 
Volume, several articles from esteemed correspondents 
which had been lying over for some time, we were ob- 
liged to defer to the present, our notice of this interesting 
work on the history and present condition of the Barbary 
States, given in the XVII. volume of the Edinburgh Ca- 
binet Library, which, we are informed in the preface, 
" completes the plan, originally formed by the Publishers 
of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library, for illustrating the His- 
tory, the Antiquities, and the present Condition of Africa. 

" The work now presented to the public has for its ob- 
ject an historical outline of those remarkable provinces 
which stretch along the southern shores of the Mediterra- 
nean, during the successive periods when they were occu- 
pied by the Phoenicians, the Romans, the Vandals, the 
Arabs, and the Moors ; as well as a delineation of their 
condition since they acknowledged the dominion of the 
Porte. 

" No one who has read the annals of Carthage can be 
ignorant of the importance once attached to this singular 
country ; in which was first exhibited to the eye of Euro- 
pean nations the immense political power that may be de- 
rived from an improved agriculture, an active commerce, 
and the command of the sea. In the plains of Tunis, too, 
were fought those battles which confirmed the ascendancy 
of Rome, and laid the foundations of that colossal empire, 
whose territory extended from the Danube to the Atlas 
Mountains, and from the German Ocean to the banks of 
the Euphrates. The gigantic conflict between the two 
greatest republics of the ancient world was at length deter- 
mined among the burning sands of Numidia, or on those 
shores, which, for many centuries, have been strangers to 
the civilization and arts diffused around their camps by 
these mighty rivals for universal sovereignty. 

" Nor are the kingdoms of Northern Africa less inter- 
esting in an ecclesiastical point of view. The names of 
Tertullian, Cyprian, and Augustin, reflect honour on the 
churches of that land ; and their works are still esteemed 
as part of those authentic records whence the divine de- 
rives his knowledge of the doctrines, the usages, and in- 
stitutions of primitive Christianity. With relation to the 
same object, the inroad of the schismatical Vandals, and 
the conquest effected by the Arabs, present subjects wor- 
thy of the deepest reflection, inasmuch as they led to the 
gradual deterioration of the orthodox faith, till it was en- 
tirely superseded by the imposture of Mohammed. On 
these heads the reader will find some important details in 

* The Edinburgh Cabinet Library. History and Present 
Condition of the Barbary States. By the Rev, Michael Rus- 
sel, LL.D. Edinburgh : Oliver and Boyd Simnkin, Mar* 
shall, and Co, London. 



